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[Passenger-Pigeon. ] 


Tars remarkable bird inhabits a wide and extensive 
region of North America, spreading over the whole of 
Canada, and extending to the Gulf of Mexico south- 
ward, while the Stony Mountains appear to limit its 
westward range. In the United States it occasionally 
visits and breeds in almost every quarter. 

The passenger-pigeon is sixteen inches long and 
twenty-four in extent; and it is in this circumstance of 
size, and that of plumage, that we are chiefly to look for 
the distinguishing external difference between this and 
other species of the pigeon. A light slate colour pre- 
dominates in the head and upper part of the neck, and 
a darker slate in the back, wings, and rump coverts. 
The throat, breast, and sides, as far as the thighs, are of 
a reddish hazel; the lower part of the breast and the 
thighs fade into a brownish red; and the belly and the 
veut are white. The lower part of the neck and sides 
are of a resplendent gold, green, and purplish crimson, 
the latter most predominant. The tail is long, and 
all the feathers taper towards the point; the two middle 
ones are plain, deep black; the other five on each side 
heary white, lightest at the tips, and deepening into 
bluish near the basis. The bastard wing is black; the 
legs and feet are lake seamed with white. The female 


is about half an inch shorter than the male, and an | 
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inch less in extent ;—she resembles the male generally 
in colour, but less vivid and more tinged with brown. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these birds is 
their associating together, both in their migrations and 
during. the period of incubation, in such prodigious 
numbers as almost to surpass belief, and which has no 
parallel among any other feathered tribes on the face of 
the earth with which naturalists are acquainted, - 

These migrations appear to be undertaken rather in 
quest of food than merely to avoid the cold of the cli- 
mate. The passenger-pigeons are found lingering in 
the northern regions around Hudson's Bay so late as 
December; and their appearance is casual and irre- 
gular.- As the beech-nut constitutes the chief food 
of this wild pigeon, in seasons when it is particu- 
larly abundant corresponding multitudes of pigeons 
may be confidently expected. It sometimes happens 
that when they have consumed the whole produce of 
the beech-trees in one extensive district, they discover 
another, at the distance of perhaps sixty or eighty miles, 
to which they regularly repair every morning, and return 
as regularly in the course of the day, or in the evening, 
to their place of general rendezvous, or, as it is usually 
called, the roosting-place. These roosting-places are 
always in the woods, and sometimes occupy a large 
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“extent of forest. When they have frequented one of 
these places for some time, the appearance it exhibits is 
surprising. The ground is covered, to the depth of 
several inches, with their dung,—all the tender grass 
and undérwood destroyed,—the surface strewed with 
large limbs of trees, broken down by the weight of the 
birds clustering one above another—and the trees them- 
selves, for thousands of acres, killed as completely as if 
girdled with an axe. The marks of this desolation 
remain for many years on the spot; and numerous 
places could be pointed out where, for several years 
after, scarce a single vegetable made its appearance. 
When their roosting-places are first discovered, the in- 
habitants from considerable distances visit them in the 
night with guns, long poles, clubs, pots of sulphur, and 
various other instruments of destruction, and in a few 
hours fill many sacks and load their horses with them. 

The breeding-place differs from the rvosting-place in 
its greater extent. In the western countries these are 
generally in beech-woods, and ofien extend, in nearly a 
straight line, across the cotintry for a very great way. 
One is mentioned in the State of Kentucky which 
stretched through the woods in nearly a north and south 
direction, was several miles in breadth, aiid said to be 
nearly forty in length. In this tract almost every tree 
was furnished with nests wherever the branches could 
accommodate them, a single tree frequently containing 
more than a hundred. At this place the pigeons made 
their first appearance about the 10th of April, and left 
it altogether, with their young, before the 25th of May. 

The nest of the wild pigeon is formed of a few dried, 
slender twigs, carelessly put together, and with so little 
concavity that the young, when only half growi, ean be 
easily seen from below. All account agree in stating 
that each nest contains only one young squab; but it is 
asserted that the pigeon breeds three or four times in the 
course of the same season. The yoting are so exceed- 
ingly fat, that the Indians, and many of the whites, are 
accustomed to melt down the fat for domestic purposes 
as a substitute for butter and lard. 

As soon as the young are fully grown, and before they 
leave their nests, numerous parties of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country often come with waggons, axes, 
beds, cooking utensils, many of them accompanied by 
the greater part of their families, and encamp for 
several days in these immense nurseries. It is said that 
the noise in the wood is so great as to terrify the horses ; 
and when a person speaks he finds it difficult to make 
himself heard without bawling in the ears of those whom 
he addresses. ‘The ground is strewed with broken 
branches, eggs, and young squab pigeons which have 
been precipitated from above, and on which herds of 
hogs fatten themselves. Great numbers of hawks, 
buzzards, and sometimes the bald eagle himself, hover 
about and seize the old or the young from the nest 
amidst the rising multitudes, and with the most daring 
effrontery. From twenty feet upwards to the tops of the 
trees the view through the woods presents a perpetual 
tumult of crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons. 
The noise of their wings is mingled with the frequent 
crash of falling timber; for the axe-men cut down 
those trees which seem to be the most crowded with 
nests, and contrive to fell them in such a manner that in 
the descent they may bring down several others. The 
falling of one large tree sometimes produces 200 squabs 
little inferior in size to the old ones, and almost one 
mass of fat. 

From the account given of the flight of vast flocks of 
the passenger-pigeon, it would appear as if they were 
hardly exceeded in extent or number by those of the 
locusts in the East. Mr. Wilson mentions some of 
these flights that he himself saw. On one occasion he 
was on lus way to Frankfort, in Kentueky, where, about 





one o'clock, he saw a flock of pigeons, more immense in. 
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its numbers than any he had ever before witnessed, 
which flew in a compact body of several strata deep, at 
a height beyond gun-shot, with great rapidity and 
steadiness. The breadth of this vast procession ex- 
tended from right to left so far as the eye could reach, 
and seemed greatly crowded in all its parts, Curious to 
determine how long this appearance would continue, 
Mr. Wilson took out his watch to note the time, arid sat 
down to observe them. He waited more than an hour; 
but perceiviig that this prodigious procession seemed 
rather to increase than diminish in numbers and ra- 
pidity, and being anxious to reach his destination before 
night, he went on. When he reached Frankfort, about 
four hours after he first saw the fiock, the living torrent 
over his head seemed as numerous and extensive as 
ever. On a subsequent occasion Mr. Wilson reverts to 
this flock, and makes the following curious calculation, 
If we suppose the column to have been one mile in 
breadth, (and he believes it to have been much more,) and 
that it moved at the rate of one mile in a minute; four 
hours, the time it continued passing, would make the 
whole length 240 miles. Again, supposing that each 
square yard of this moving body comprehended three 
pigeons, the square yards in the whole space multiplied 
by three, would give 2,230,272,000 pigeons ! 

In the Atlantic States, though they never appear in 
such unparalleled multitudes, they are sonietimes very 
numerous, and great havoc is made among them with 
the gun, the clap net, and various other implements of 
destruction. As soon as it is ascertained in a town that 
the pigeons are flying numeronsly in the neighbourhood, 
the gunners rise en masse; the clap nets are spread 
out in suitable situations, and some live pigeons being 
made to flutter on a stick as birds just alighted, numbers 
of the passing flock are induced to descend and feed on 
the corn, buck-whieat, &c., which they find strewed 
about ; and, while thus engaged, the pulling of a cord 
covers them with the net :—sometimes ten, twenty, or 
thirty dozen are taken at one sweep. Meantime the 
air is darkened with large bodies of them moving in 
various directions ; the woods also swarm with them in 
search of acorns; and the thundering of musketry is 
perpetual on all sides from morning till night. Waggou 
loads of them are poured into the market, where they 
sell from fifty to twenty-five, and even twelve cents per 
dozen ; and pigeons are univefsally found at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, until the very name becomes sick- 
ening. When they have been kept alive and fed for 
some time on corn and buck-wheat, their flesh acquires 
great superiority; but in their common state they are 
far inferior to the full grown young ones or squabs, 





THE CINNAMON-TREE AND ITS PRODUCTS, 


Tue cinnamon-tree (Laurus Cinnamomum) is indi- 
genous in the Islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, Borneo, the 
Sooloo Archipelago, the Nicobar and Phillipine Islands, 
Cochin China, and the Malabar coast of the Peninsula 
of India, &e. ; and it has been cultivated in the Brazils, 
Guiana, the Isles of Bourbon and Mauritius, the West 
India Islands, Egypt, &c. 

The tree grows to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet, and the stem to a diameter of from twelve to fifteen 
inches. The young leaves have a scarlet-crimson colour ; 
the bark of the shoots is often beautifully speckled with 
dark green and light orange colours. The leaves, wheu 
full grown, are from six to nine inches long, and from 
two to three broad. The flowers appear in January 
and February, and the seeds ripen in June, July and 
August. The odour of the flowers resembles the dis 
agreeable smell which emanates trom bones when they 
are sawn. Unless when flowering, the tree emits no 
odour whatever. 

Buffaloes, cows, goats, deer aud horsee, eat the leaves 
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and pigeons and crows swallow the berries with great 
avidity. By these birds the tree is disseminated to a 
great extent, and in the most impassable jungles; for 
their stomachs do not destroy the germinating qualities 
of the seeds, 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world in which the 
cinnamon-tree grows in such abundance as in Ceylon, 
but even in this island it is chiefly confined ta the south- 
west quarter, In the other parts of the island the 
tree is comparatively rare, and the bark is deficient in 
the spicy, aromatie flayour which it possesses in what 
has been called the “ Cinnamon Country,” In the north 
and north-east parts of the island the tree has never been 
seen. The cinnamon-tree thrives best in a rich, light, 
dry soil, and some degree of shelter from the ardent 
rays of the sun seems to be beneficial to it. Cinnamon- 
trees grow or rather liye in nearly quariz sand; but they 
yield little cinnamon in this soil, ag is the ease in sandy 
parts of the Merandajon plantation near Colombo. 

There are four plantations of cinnamon in the yicinity 
of Colombo, consisting altogether of from eight to ten 
thousand acres, which afford a large portion of the ¢in- 
namon that is exported fram the island; but a cousi- 
derable quantity is also procured from the jungles (na- 
tural woods), both in the provinces on the coast, and in 
the interior or Kandyan country. The principal products 
of the cinnamon-tree are :— 

lst. Cassia buds. The cassia bud of commerce is the 
immature fruit and the fleshy receptacle of the seed of 
the cinnamon-tree. The prepared buds have the appear- 
ance of nails with roundish heads, Cassia buds possess 
the same properties as cinnamon, but in an inferior de- 
gree. ‘They are chiefly prepared in the Eastern archi- 
pelago. ‘The price current of cassia buds in the Canton 
market is commonly about 6d. or 7d. a pound, and the 
import duty for the same quantity is ls. About 1815, 
the price current of cassia buds in London was from 
about 5s. 6d, to 6s. 6d. per pound. Cassia buds have not 
hitherto been an article of export from Ceylon, although 
they might be collected there in great quantities. In 
1816, the writer of this paper prepared about 100 pounds 
weight of cassia buds at Colombo, which were sent to 
this country, by the late Sir Robert Brownrigg, for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of government to this 
article of commerce, which was quite new in as far as 
Ceylon was concerned, for it does not appear that the 
Dutch prepared them during their occupation of the 
island, 

2nd. Cinnamon. This highly esteemed spice is the 
prepared bark of the cinnamon-tree. The cinnamon 
harvest commences in Ceylon early in the month of May, 
and continues until late in October. Shoots, having a 
diameter of from half an inch to three inches, yield better 
cinnamon than larger shoots or branches. The shocts 
are peeled, by making a longitudinal incision through 
the bark on both sides, and then introducing a knife 
under the bark, and thereby separating it from the wood. 

The green or outer bark is scraped off from the inner 
bark, which after being carefully dried becomes the 
cinnamon of commerce. The Ceylon cinnamon is com- 
menly formed into quills or pipes about forty inches in 
length. Great care is taken to prevent the cinnamon 
which is exported from being mixed with inodorous 
and tasteless bark. There are great differences in the 
quality of cinnamon, which it is presumed are occa- 
sioned by varieties in the climate, soil, or exposure 
in which the plant grows, the age and health of the 
tree, and the care and skill employed in its preparation. 
Cinnamon is exported from Ceylon in bales of 924 
pounds weight, covered with double cloths made of 
hemp ;—not, as has been stated, of cloth made of the 
en of the cocoa-nut-tree. The cocoa-nut-tree has no 

ark. 

From the time the English took possession of Ceylon, 
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until about 18238, the East India Company had a mono- 
poly of the cinnamon produced in that island. For the 
purpose of superintending the sorting and baling of the 
cinnamon, the Company employed an inspector and two 
assistants at Colombo, and for a number of years the 
writer of this article was one of the assistants. The 
cinnamon was divided by the sorters into three kinds, 
first and second sorts, and a third or rejected sort. The 
Company’s contract comprehended the first two sorts, 
and the third or rejected sort remaired in possession of 
the Ceylon government. It was part of the agreement 
between the cantracting parties that the third sort should 
not he imported into Europe; and while General Mait- 
land was Governor of Ceylon, a great quantity of it was 
burned with a view of emptying the store-houses. 
During subsequent periods the third sort found its way, 
by a circuitous route, to England, where it was imported 
not under the name cinnamon, but under that of cassia, 
The einnamon, which is imported from the peninsula 
of India, Sumatra, Java, &c., as well as the coarse cin- 
namon which is imported from Ceylon, is denominated 
easia, Cinnamon, which has been prepared in the 
Eastern archipelago, is usually made up into quills of 
about eighteen or twenty inches in length. The im 
port duty from a British possession is 6d. per pound ; 
the price of cinnamon in the London market varies from 
Ss. to 108. a pound, according to its quality. The quan- 
tities of this spice imported during the year 1832 were, 
under the head of cinnamon, 225,859 pounds, and under 
the name of cassia 398,420 pounds. Under the former 
denomination, 504,643 pounds were exported ; and of the 
latter, 718,772 pounds. 

8rd. The essential Oil of Cinnamon. This oil is 
chiefly prepared in Ceylon, and generally from the broken 
portions which are separated from the quills during the 
inspection and sorting. The cinnamon chips are grossly 
powdered, and then they are immersed for about forty- 
eight hours in sea water. The process of distillation 
follows, when an oil comes over, which separates into 
two kinds, a heavier and a lighter; the light oil sepa- 
rates from the water in a few hours, but the heavy oil 
continues to precipitate for ten or twelve days. Eighty 
pounds weight of cinnamon yield about two and a half 
ounces of oil, which floats upon water, and five and a 
half ounces of heavy oil. Cinnamon oil pays an import 
duty of ls. per ounce, and that quantity usually sells at 
about a guinea. 

The leaves of the cinnamon-tree yield an essential oil, 
which exactly resembles the essential oil of cloves; and 
the bark of the root is strongly impregnated with cam- 
phor, from which it may be extracted by sublimation. 

All the cinnamon-trees in Ceylon belong to govern- 
ment, and persons who are discoyered uprooting trees, 
for. whatever purpose, are liable to the penalty of trans- 
portation. By decoction the ripe berries yield a suety 
matter which is inodorous. This substance is some- 
times used by the natives as a liniment for bruises, but 
they do not, as has been often alleged, make it into 
candles, for the purpose of diffusing the fine odour of 
cinnamon, or for illumination, The peeled wood, which 
is inodorous, is used for fuel only H, M, 


WILLIAM PENN'S FIRST TREATY WITH THE 
INDIANS. 

We refer our readers to our 34th Number for a short 

account of William Pena, the illustrious founder of the - 
colony of Pennsylvania. The wood-cut which we now 

publish represents one of the most remarkable and in- 

teresting events in his life, and in the history of the 

world. It is a copy from the late Benjamin West's pic- 

ture of the meeting of Pean and the Indian chiefs, for 
the ratification of the sale of the territory of Pennsyl- 

vania by the latter to the former, and the conclusion of a 

treaty of peace and amity between the two perics 
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Penn had received the property of the vast tract of 


land constituting the present State of Pennsylvania by 
patent from Charles II., in March, 1681; but he did 
not deem the royal grant to be his sufficient authority 
for taking possession of the country until he had obtained 
the consent of those by whom it was actually inhabited. 
Accordingly, very soon after his patent had been signed, 
he deputed commissioners to proceed to America, and 
to enter into a negociation with the Indians for the fair 
purchase of so much of the territory as they claimed a 
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right to. ‘The desired arrangement was made with 
little difficulty ; and the following year, Penn having 
himself come over to view his acquisition, it was resolved 
that the compact which had been made should be 
solemnly confirmed. 

The principles and regulations which Penn had laid 
down from the first for the treatment of the native 
inhabitants, and the management of the intercourse 
between them and the European colonists, were cha- 
racterised by a spirit of liberality exceedingly ‘remarkeble 











[Penn's Treaty with the Indians, from the Picture by West.] 
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for that age. It was made part of the conditions on 
which grants of land were made to adventurers that all 
mercantile transactions with the Indians should take 
place in the public market; that any wrong done to an 
Indian should be punished in the same manner as if a 
white man had been the ‘person injured ; and that all 
differences between planters and Indians should be 
settled by the verdiet of twelve men, six of the one class 
and six of the other. And in a letter addressed to the 
Indians themselves, afier mentioning the existence of a 
Great God, or Power, the Creator of the World, who 
hath commanded us all'to love, to help, and to do good 
to one another, he continued ;—* I would have you well 
observe that Iam very sensible of the unkindness and 
injustice which have been too much exercised towards 
you by the people of these parts of the world, who have 
sought themselves to make great advantages by you, 
rather than to.be examples of goodness and patience 
unto you. This, I hear, hath been a matter of trouble 
to you, and caused great grudging and animosities, 
sometimes to the shedding of blood, which hath made 
the Great God angry. But Iam not such a man, as is 
well known in my own country. I have great love and 
regard towards you, and desire to win and gain your 
love and friendship by a kind, just, and peaceable life ; 
and the people I send are of the same mind, and shall 
in all things behave themselves accordingly; and if, 
in anything, any shall offend you or your people, you 
shall have a full and speedy satisfaction for the same, 
by an equal number of just men on both sides, that 
by no means you may have just occasion of being 
offended against them.” By the Europeans who first 
landed on the new continent, and by almost all who 
had followed them till then the unhappy natives had 
been treated as if they had possessed no more rights 
of any kind than the lower animals that occupied 
the wilderness along with them. Penn was the first 


who really recognized them as belonging to the family 
of man. 

From the commencement of his connexion with them, 
Penn appears to have applied himself to the study of the 


character and manners of the Indian tribes. In a 
‘General Description of the Province of Pennsylvania,’ 
which he published in 1683, (to be found in his collected 
works, 2 vols. fol. 1726, vol. ii. p. 699,) he tells us 
that he had even made it his business to understand 
their language, that he might not want an interpreter 
on any occasion. The following is a part of the account 
which he gives of their dispositions and habits in the 
same publication :— ; 

“ But in liberality they excel,—nothing is too good for 
their friend ; give them a fine gun, coat, or other thing, 
it may pass twenty hands before it sticks ;—light of 
heart, strong affections, but soon spent ; the most merry 
creatures that live, feast and dance perpetually ; they 
never have much, nor want much; wealth circulateth 
like the blood, all parts partake ; and though none shall 
want what another hath, yet exact observers of property. 
Some kings have sold, others presented me with several 
parcels of land; the pay or presents I made them were 
not hoarded by the. particular owners, but the neigh- 
bouriug kings and their clans being present when the 
goods were brought out, the parties chiefly concerned 
consulted what and to whom they should give them. 
To every king there, by the hands of a person for that 
work appointed, is a proportion sent, so sorted and 
folded, and with that gravity, that it is admirable. Then 
that king sub-divideth it in like manner among his de- 
pendents, they hardly leaving themselves an equal share 
with one of their subjects: and be it on such occasions 
as festivals, or at their common meals, the kings distri- 
bute, and to themselves last. They care for little 
because they want but little, and the reason is a little 
contents them: in this they are sufficiently revenged on 
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us; if they are ignorant of our pleasures, they are also 
free from our pains. They are not disquieted with bills 
of lading and exchange, nor perplexed with chancery 
suits and exchequer reckonings. We sweat and toil to 
live ; their pleasure feeds them ; I mean, their hunting, 
fishing, and fowling, and this table is spread every 
where. They eat twice a-day, morning and evening ; 
their seats and table are the ground. Since the 
Europeans came into these parts, they are grown great 
lovers of strong liquors, rum especially; and for it 
exchange the richest of their skins and furs. If they 
are heated with liquors, they are restless till they have 
enough to sleep; that is their cry, ‘ Some more, and I 
will go to sleep! but, when drunk, one of the most 
wretchedest spectacles in the world. These poor 
people are under a dark night in things relating to 
religion, to be sure, (the tradition of it,) yet they believe 
a God and immortality without the help of metaphysics, 
for they say, There is a Great King that made them, who 
dwells in a glorious country to the southward of them ; 
and that the souls of the good shall go thither, where 
they shall live again.” 

It had been agreed that the meeting for the ratifica- 
tion of the compact should take place at Coaquannoe, 
the name given by the Indians to the spot on which 
Philadelphia now stands. The parties, however, after 
assembling, proceeded a little higher up the Delaware, 
to a place then called Shackamaxon, on which the 
adjoining village of Kensington has been since built, 
and where there grew an immense elm, under the 
spreading branches of which the leaders on both sides 
took their station. Mr. Clarkson, in his ‘ Life of Penn,’ 
(2 vols, 8vo., Lon. 1813,) expresses his regret that in 
no historian has he been able to find any detailed ac- 
count of the circumstances of this meeting, though the 
event itself is so famous. He gives, however, some in- 
teresting particulars, principally derived from the tradi- 
tions preserved in Quaker families, descended from those 
who were present on the occasion. ‘ William Penn,” 
he says, ‘‘ appeared in his usual clothes. He had no 
crown, sceptre, mace, sword, halbert, or any insignia of 
eminence. He was distinguished only by wearing a 
sky-blue sash round his waist, which was made of silk 
net-work, and which was of no larger apparent dimen- 
sions than an officer’s military sash, and much like it 
except in colour. On his right hand was Colonel Mark- 
ham, his relation and secretary, and on his left his friend 
Pearson; after whom followed a train of Quakers. 
Before him were carried various articles of merchan- 
dize, which, when they came near the Sachems, (or 
kings,) were spread upon the ground. He held a roll 
of parchment, containing the confirmation of the treaty 
of purchase and amity, in hishand. One of the Sachems, 
who was the chief of them, then put upon his own head 
a kind of chaplet, in which appeared a small horn. This, 
as among the primitive eastern nations, and according 
to Scripture language, was an emblem of kingly power ; 
and whenever the chief, who had a right to wear it, 
put it on, it was understood that the place was made 
sacred, and the persons of all present inviolable. Upon 
putting on this horn, the Indians threw down their bows 
and arrows, and seated themselves round their chiefs, 
in the form of a half-moon upon the ground. The 
chief Sachem then announced to William Penn, by 
means of an interpreter, that the nations were ready to 
hear him.” 

Penn’s speech appears to have embraced nearly the 
same topics as his letter already quoted. After its 
delivery he unrolled the parchment, and by means of 
the interpreter, explained it article by article. The com- 
pact was based upon the principle that the land was to 
be common to the Indians and to the English; and that 
the natives were to have the same liberty to do what wes 
necessary for the improvement of their grounds, and the 
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providing of sustenance for their families which the 
settlers had. ‘“* He then,” continues Mr. Clarkson, 
** paid them for the land, and made them many presents 
besides, from the merchandize which had been spread 
before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of 
parchment on the ground, observing again, that the 
ground should be common to both people. He then 
added, that he would not do as the Marylanders did, that 
is, call them children or brothers only ; for often parents 
were apt to whip their children too severely, and brothers 
sometiines would differ: neither would he compare the 
friendship between him and them to a chain, for the 
rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree might fall and 
break it ; but he should consider them as the same flesh 
and blood with the Christians, and the same as if one 
man’s body were to be divided into two parts. He then 
took up the parchment, and presented it to the Sachem, 
who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired him and 
the other Sachems to preserve it carefully for three ge- 
nerations, that their children might know what had 
passed between them, just as if he had remained him- 
self with them to repeat it.” The solemn pledges of the 
Indians to perform faithfully their part in the contract 
followed this harangue. 

Penn does not mention this treaty in particular in his 
* Description of Pennsylvania,’ to which we have already 
referred ; but he gives the following general account of 
the manner in which his Indian friends were wont to 
conduct themselves on such occasions. “ Every king 
hath his council; and then ‘tis admirable to consider 
how powerful the kings are, and yet how they move by 
the breath of their people. I have had occasion to be in 
council with them upon treaties for land, and to adjust 
the terms of trade; their order is thus :—the king sits 
in the middle of a half-moon, and half his council, the 
old and wise, on each hand; behind them, or at a little 
distance, sit the younger fry, in the same figure. Having 
consulted and resolved their business, the king ordered 
one of them to speak to me; he stood up, came to me, 
and in the name of his king saluted me, then took me 
by the hand and told me he was ordered by his king to 
speak to me, and that now it was not he, but the king 
that spoke, because what he should say was the king’s 
mind. He first prayed me to excuse them that they 
had not complied with me the last time; he feared there 
might be some fault in the interpreter, being neither 
Indian nor English ; besides, it was the Indian custom 
to deliberate, and take up much time in council, before 
they resolve; and that if the young people and owners 
of the land had been as ready as he, I had not met with 
so much delay. Having thus introduced his matter, he 
fell to the bounds of the land they had agreed to dispose 
of, and the price, (which now is little and dear, that 
which would have bought twenty miles, not buying now 
two.) During the time that this person spoke, not a man 
ot them was observed to whisper or smile; the old were 
grave, the young, reverent in their deportment ; they do 
speak little, but fervently and with elegancy: I have 
never see more natural sagacity, considering them 
without the help, I was going to say the spoil, of tradi- 
tion; and he will deserve the name of wise that outwits 
them in any treaty about a thing they understand. 
When the purchase was agreed, great promises past 
between us of kindness and good neighbourhood, and 
that the Indians and English must live in love, as long 
as the sun gave light. Which done, another made a 
speech to the Indians, in the name of all the sacha- 
makers or kings, first, to tell them what was done ; next, 
to charge and command them to love the Christians, 
and particularly live in peace with me, and the people 
under my government; that many governors had been 
in the river, but that no governor had come himself to live 
and stay here before; and having now sueh an oue that 
had treated them well, they should never do him or his 
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any wrong. At every sentence of whigh they shouted, 
and said amen in their way.” 

Everything connected with this treaty,—the only one, 
as Voltaire has remarked, ever made between the native 
inhabitants of America and the Christians that was not 
ratified by an oath, and that was never broken,—was 
long held in reverential remembrance by both the Eng- 
lish and the Indians. The parchment roll was carefully 
preserved by the latter, and was exhibited by them in 
various conferences which they had with the English 
authorities, down nearly to the era of the independence 
of the colonies. The sash which Penn wore, Mr. Clark- 
son states, was, when he wrote, in the possession of 
Thomas Kett, Esq., of Seething Hall, near Norwich. 
The elm, especially, which had shaded the assembled 
negociators, became celebrated from that day. With 
such general veneration and affection was it regarded, 
that even the British General Simcoe, when he was 
quartered in the neighbourhood during the revolutionary 
war, plased a sentinel under it to protect it from being in- 
jured by his men when they went out to collect firewood. 
It was at last, however, blewn down in 1811, when its 
trunk and branches were cut into various articles, to be 
preserved as memorials of the honoured tree. 

Penn, as he intimates in the passage we have just 
quoted, concluded several other treaties or bargains wiih 
the Indians after this, which may be called the finda- 
mental compact between the two parties. All these 
negociations appear to have been conducted in a spirit 
of amity and mutual accommodation, which no attempt 
to obtain undue advantages, or any suspicion of such an 
attempt, on either side, ever disturbed. ‘The state which 
Penn founded, although consisting of comparatively a 
mere handful of people, subsisted {or several generations, 
as has been remarked, “ in the midst of six Indian 
nations without so much as a militia for its defence. 
Mr. Clarkson affirms, “ that as far as the Indians and 
Quakers (who may be considered as the descendants of 
William Penn) were concerned, the Great Treaty was 
never violated, a good understanding subsisting at this 
moment between them and the descendants of the 
original tribes.” 





THE DEAF TRAVELLER.—No. 5. 


Veurcirs or Persia anp Turkey. 


Havine brought the reader one stage of my journey 
somewhat in detail, I must now a litde alter my mode 
of proceeding, as it would not suit well with the objects 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ to go on with such minute 
descriptions as might be expected in a volume of 
travels. It is thus that I do not set forth my notes 
as travels within a specified range ; but as the collective 
remarks and observations of a ‘ Deaf Traveller,’ on such 
of the subjects which came under his notice as he judges 
to be interesting to the general reader. 

In the journey to Bagdad we had travelled in Eng- 
lish landaus from Petersburgh to Teflis, where, leaving 
them to be sold, we proceeded to Shausha, in the Kara- 
baugh, in waggons, without springs, belonging to the 
German colonists in Georgia: the roads then becoming 
impracticable to wheel-carriages, we were obliged to 
perform the rest of the journey on horseback in Persian 
saddles. Having never mounted a horse but twice 
before in my life, I had looked forward to this part of 
the journey with considerable apprehension ; but though 
I had my share 0! the usual trials and difficulties of an 
inexperienced horseman, I got through without serious 
injury. It has been already stated that the early part 
of the present journey was performed on pack-horses 
so far as Tehraun. We were there induced to ride 
saddle-horses. I thus rode to the shores of the Black 
Sea, with the exception of the stages hetween Erzeroom 
and Gumush Khona, which were perfvrmed in kiad of 
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cages covered with feit, and thrown, after the manner of 
panniers, over the backs of horses. At Gumush Khona, 
the danger of having our vehicles dashed to pieces 
against the rocks obliged us to recur to the saddle. 
This various experience qualifies me to make a few 
remarks on the different modes of travelling in the East. 

{ saw no wheel-carriages of any kind in Persia; 
but in Armenia, a few stages before Erzeroom, my 
eves were gladdened by the sight of wheel-ruts in 
the snow. I could hardly believe this phenomenon to 
be caused by wheels, till 1 soon after overtook a rude 
cart drawn by two oxen, and laden with straw. In its 
tray-like form this vehicle is not unlike the carts or 
hurse-chairs [ had seen in Zealand, but not raised so 
high above the ground, and of infinitely ruder ma- 
terials and workmanship. ‘These arabas, however, are 
in both respects much superior to the vehicle of the 
sume name and form used in Asiatic Russia by the 
halmuks, in which not the least iron is used, and the 
peculiar and horrid creaking of whose wheels has 
obtained the appropriate designation of Tatar music *. 
Ai. Constantinople the araba assumes a more splendid, 
if not a more dignified, appearance, being there used 
fur much the same purposes as a hackney-coach among 
ourselves, aud has the appearance of a long, covered 
cart, or light waggon, gloriously gilt, and painted with 
white, red, and green, They are usually drawn by 
bullocks, gaily caparisoned ; and are almost exclusively 
appropriated to the use of sick persons, women and 
children, being considered too effeminate for the use of a 
map in health. Except in the neighbourhood of Teflis, 
in Georgia, no other instance than this at Constantinople 
was ever in the East brought under my notice, of wheel 
carriages applied to the purpose of personal conveyance. 
These arabas, however, can hardly be regarded as éra- 
velling vehicles, iu the proper sense of the term,—a short 
excursion into the country is the extreme limit of their 
service. 

In Persia, where there are no arabas even for such 
uses, the most dignified vehicle for travelling is the 
takht ravan. This is a large box with an arched roof, 
und a deor-way at one end, covered usually with green 
cloth or even velvet, and ofien ornamented with em- 
broidery and lace. It is commonly five feet in length, 
nearly four in height, and about two atid a half in 
breadth, allowing the person within the option of either 
extending himself at length, or of sitting upright, cross- 
legged, or on his heels,—the latter convenience is that 
of which the natives are in general the most studious, 
On each side there are staples, and by poles which are 
inserted into them, the vehicle is carried between two 
camels, mules, or horses. This mode of conveyance is 
used chiefly by ladies of distinction; yet it does not 
appear to be considered unmanly, as I remember that, 
on leaving ‘Tabreiz for Bagdad, we saw approaching the 
city we left, one of these dakht ravans attended by 
sokliers and cavaliers well mounted and attired. And. 
on inquiry, we were told that the vehicle contained 
Abbas Meerza, on his return from the campaign in 
Kourdistan. Compared with a coach, this is doubtless 
avery awkward and undignified mode of conveyance. 
I suppose, however, that it is superior in point of dignity 
and convenience to aly possessed in our own country 
till the latter end of Elizabeth's reign,—till after the 
tine when that dignified queen was wont to ride, ott 
state occasions, behind the lord steward on a pillion. 

The only vehiele which it remains to specify, is that in 
which, as before mentioned, I travelled froin Erzeroom 

* I remember, when at a Kalmuk camp on the River Kuma, a 
Tatar attended me in the examination of one of these arabas. 1 
enceavoured to express to him my surprise that no iron was used, 
and that the wheels were unplated. Pointing very significantly to 


my pencil-case, to himself, and to the cart-wheel in succession, I 
understood him to intimate that if 1 would furnish him with siver 
he would furnish his cart with irun, 
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to Gumush Khona. This differs only in size and mode 
of use from the takht ravan, unless that the muhaffy 
may be somewhat higher in proportion to its size than 
the takht ravan,—the object of lying out at length being 
relinquished, whilst that of sitting upright is retained. 
It is about three feet long, nearly four high, and about 
two in width, In winter this is warmly covered within 
and without by thick felt, with a hanging door of the same, 
so that altogether the muhaffy is a siiug little box to travel 
in. But it has this inconvenience, that however com- 
fortable it may be to an Oriental to sit cross-legged or 
on his heels all day, it requires much practice to render 
such a position tolerable to an European, though in this 
vehicle he is obliged to maintaiu it. I mentioned that 
two of these cages are thrown over the back of the horse 
in the manner of patiniers,—sv that two persons are 
carried, one in each cage. As the people are iot at all 
careful in the adjustment of the balance, the travellers, 
unless they are of nearly equal weight, are much annoyed 
by the unequal ponderauce of the oue or the other, in- 
volving as it does the danger of complete overthrow. 
My invalid companion, on account of whose indisposition 
we thus travelled, though by no meaus the buikiest of 
men, so far outweighed me, that even the attendants 
perceived that something must be done to make the 
balance true. ‘They were, therefore, in the habit of gar- 
nishing my cage with the hair-bags in which they gave 
corn aud chopped straw to their cattle. 





RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 


Most of our readers probably remember the romantic 
story that is told of the manner in which King Richard I. 
was discovered by his minstrel, Biondel de Nesle, in 
a castle in the heart of Germany, into which he had 
been thrown by his enemy Duke Levpold of Austria, 
on his way home from the Holy Land. It is said that, 
as he pursued his search after his lost master, Blondel 
was in the habit of inquiring, whenever he came to a 
castle or fortress, if there was any prisoner of distinc 
tion confined in it. Having arrived in the neighbour 
hood of that in which Richard was immured, he was 
informed, in reply to his customary question, that with- 
in one of its towers it was believed that a great king was 
shut up. He felt strongly persuaded that it could be no 
other than Richard ; but to assure himself, he took his 
station near the tower and began to sing a lay, which 
the King and he had composed together, or at least had 
often sung in concert, and the notes of which he knew 
could not fall on the royal ear without awakening the 
conviction that a friend was nigh. Accordingly, he had 
not finished the first stanza before the voice of Richard 
had joined his own. Blondel immediately hastened 
home to England with the news of the discovery he had 
made, and which was received with great rejoicings by 
the people. It was the information thus obtained which, 
according to the story, led to the negoviations for 
Richard's ransom, and soon after to his liberation. 

We fear, however, all this must be considered as 
belouging to the romantic, not to the real history of 

“ Richard, that robbed the liun of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine.” 

Blondel’s ingeniots and successful stratagem is not 
meutioned by any of the old English historians who 
relate the particulars of the King's captivity and deliver- 
ance ; nor, indeed, does it appear that any attempt was 
made, by those into whose hands he had fallen, to con- 
ceal what they had done with him. The incident is 
quite in the spirit of romantic fiction, and has probably 
no better foundation than many of the other adventures 
ascribed to Richard Coeur de Lion in the famous me- 
trical Jegend which bears his name, and professes to be 
a uarrative of his iife and exploits. We may remark, by 


the by, that the title by which this king is distinguished, 
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Richard of the Lion’s Heart, had, according to this old 
romance, a somewhat different origin from that com- 
monly assigned to it, having been given to him, not 
simply as descriptive of his remarkable valour and 
prowess, but in memory of a contest in which he once 
engaged with a lion, and which he terminated by thrust- 
ing his hand down the beast’s throat and puiling up its 
heart. It was during his imprisonment in Germany 
that he performed this extraordinary feat, which it may 
be observed is alluded to by Shakspeare, both in the 
line quoted above from the play of King John, and in 
another passage of the same play, where it is said that 
against his 
“ fury and unmatched force 


The aweless lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard’s hand.” 


That Richard, however, was both a lover of poetry 
and a practitioner of the art himself, are facts that rest 
upon tolerably good evidence. He had, early in life, 
acquired a taste for the Provencal minstrelsy, by his 
residence in France for many years as Duke of Poitiers ; 
and when he came to the throne, he invited to the 
English court several of the most eminent poets who then 
flourished in that country. From this circumstance we 
are to date the origin of #1e composition of metrical 
romances in .England.. Very few of the King’s own 
compositions, however, have come: down to us. ° Ste. 
Palaye, in his ‘ Literary History .of the ‘Troubadours,’ 
gives translations of two sirventes, or songs of Richard’s, 
which exist both in Provengal and in Norman French, 
there being some doubt in which language they were 
originally written. As M. Ste Palaye remarks, these 
productions are inspired’ rather by anger ‘ than love, 
although they each conclude with the ‘usual envoy to 
the poet’s mistress. The first is said to have been com- 
posed by the royal minstrel’ during’ his‘ confinement’ in 
Germany, and is-a bitter reproach’ addressed ‘to his 
English and Norman‘ Barons for’ not ‘exerting them- 
selves to procure his liberation. It ‘consists of’ five 
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stanzas, and is expressed with a brevity and simplicity 
which produce a favourable impression of its author's 
taste and skill. A very diffuse and feeble translation 
of it, in Engish verse, may be found in Dr. Burney’s 
‘ History of Music ;’ another and much more poetical 
version of it has since been published from the pen of 
Mr. George Ellis, in Mr. Park’s edition of Walpole’s 
* Royal and Noble Authors.’ The other piece is also 
animated by the same indignant spirit, being a reproach 
addressed by Richard, after his recovery of his liberty, 
to his former friends the Dauphin of Auvergne and 
Count Guy, for declining to join him in the war in 
which he had engaged with Philip Augustus the French 
King. Auvergne, who was also a poet, replied to his 
strain, in an effusion which has also been preserved. 
Another piece in mixed romance and Provengal has also 
been published, which is said to be the very song by 
means of which Blondel discovered his royal master ; 
and a song by Richard, which had not before been 
known to exist, was printed at Toulouse, in 1819, in a 
work “entitled ‘ Parnasse Occitanien.’ See also the 
fourth volume of Raynouard’s Choix des Poésies Ori- 
ginales des Troubadours, 

The castle in which Richard was confined is said to 
have been that of Diernstain or Durnstein, in Lower 
Austria. The annexed wood-cut presents a view of its 
remains, taken from an engraving by Jos. Const. 
Stadler, published in 1798, when the castle is stated to 
have belonged to the Prince of Stahrenberg. It stands 
on the north or left bank of the Danube, about fifty 
miles above Vienna, and, as may be seen on the print, 
on the top of a hill or rock, close to the river. The village 
of the same name, at the foot of the hill, contains, or 
formerly contained,‘ a ‘convent of ‘regular canons of 
St: Augustine. Richard is said to have been confined 
here for about fifteen months. . He sailed from Palestine 
on the 9th of October, 3192, and landed at Sandwich 
on his return to his own dominions on the 20th of 


March, 1194. 



















































































































































































































































































[Castle and Village of Durnstein from the Danube.] 
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